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SPIRITUAL RECIPROCITY. 





BY O. T. FLETCHER. 





As in a glass face answers face, 

So in our life grace answers grace; 

We find those things for which we seek, 

We hear the language that we speak, 

We gain the good we gladly give, 

We have the life for which we live. 

As like toward like forever flow, 

Only the Lord’s the Lord can know. 
—New York Observer. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Queensland, Australia, enfranchised her 
women on Jan. 24. A letter just here 
from Miss Goldstein announces the fact 
that State suffiage bas naturally followed 
the National suffrage already conferred on 


women by Federated Australia. 
CakRIE C. CATT. 





At Albany there was a hearing on the 
third-class cities bill to allow tax-paying 
women to vote on questions of appropria- 
tions. The Tuesday previous the anti- 
suffragists bad a hearing in opposition, 
but the suffragists were not made aware 
of the fact, and so bad no opportunity 
to answer their objections until the week 
following. Among those who appeared 
to protest against the bill were Mrs, Ar- 
thur M. Dodge, Mrs. Julian Heath, Mrs. 
F. W. Coon, Miss Alice Hill Chittenden, 
Mrs. J. Elliott Langstaff, Mrs. W. Wins- 
low Crannell, Mrs. Ralph A. Kellogg, Mrs. 
George Phillips, Mrs. Charles A. McLeod, 
Mrs, William B. Van Allen, Mrs. Hed- 
strom, Miss Mary Isabelle Forsythe and 
Dr. Emma Elizabeth Walker. The latter 
was introduced by Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, 
and read a brief address, declaring that 
“there is no compensation that can possi- 
bly counterbalance the evils that any form 
of woman suffrage would entail.’”’” Butno 
evidence was offered to show that any 
evils bad resulted from woman suffrage in 
the many third-class cities that already 
have it under their special charters. It 
was also noteworthy that the remon- 
strants were women not from third-class 
cities, but from the big cities to which the 
bill does not apply. In time to come, 
these remonstrances will be looked upon 
in history as most laughable exhibitions 
of human prejudice. 





In the Massacbusetts Legislature this 
week Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and others 
petitioning that women be permitted to 
vote for municipal officers who may be 





authorized to appoint school committees, 
had “leave to withdraw,’’ and women 
voters for school committee were refused 
the right to vote in party caucuses for the 
choice of candidates for school commit- 
tees. It is no wonder that the vote of 
women is small, when they are denied the 
right to make their votes effective. In 
the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, Mr. Collins of Boston secured the 
passage of a bill to require that the amount 
of alcohol above 5 per cent. contained in 
patent and proprietary medicines be stated 
on the bottles or packages. This bill 
will now go to the Senate, here, as in 
Washington, “the graveyard of reforms,”’ 
We hope it will become a law. 





ee 


The bill to disfranchise the 200,000 citi- 
zens of Boston, women and men, by abol- 
ishing the elective school committee is 
likely to be defeated. In opposition to 
this, at the hearing last week before the 
Committee on Cities, the suffragists rep- 
resented by Mrs. Julia Ward Hove, the 
Independent Women Voters by Mrs. Boy- 
den, the Democratic Women by Mrs. Duff, 
the Public School Association by Mr. 
Moors, and the labor organizations of the 
Commonwealth, were all united. On the 
proposal to reduce the number of the 
school board from 21 to 7 there was differ- 
ence of opinion. A sub-committee has 
been appointed to consider the proposed 
revision, consisting of Senators Beck of 
Chelsea and Leahy of Boston and Repre- 
sentatives Clark of Cambridge, Westall of 
Lowell and J. A. McDonald, Jr., of Bos- 
ton. 





At Trenton, New Jersey, March 7, the 
hearing in behalf of the creation of a 
State Reformatory for Women was held 
before the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, of which Mr. Bradley of Camden 
is chairman. The speakers were Prosecu- 
tor Speer, of Hudson County; Counsellor 
Richard V. Lindabury, of Newark; Pros- 
ecutor Abbott, of Atlantic County; Mrs. 
Emily Williams, of Elizabeth, and Miss 
Philbrick, of Hudson County. Mrs. Wil- 
liams said that such a@ woman’s reforma- 
tory as would meet the needs of the State 
would cost about $75,000, and that sum 
would be sufficient to build and properly 
equip a house for the criminal and fallen 
women. Alltbe speakers urged the pas- 
sage of the bill for a reformatory. The 
benefits were eloquently described. The 
bill now before the Senate Committee pro- 
vides for the creation of a State Reforma- 
tory for Women, for the government 
thereof and the commitment thereto of 
women convicted of crimes and offences. 
It provides for the selection of a site, the 
erection of buildings and the appointment 
of a commission for the control, at least 
four of whom shall be women, All of the 
employees are to be women appointed by 
the commission. The reformatory is to 
be constructed on the cottage plan, and 
the cost is to be fixed by the Joint Appro- 
priations Committee. 





The National Congress of Mothers has 
been in session in Washington, March 10th 
to 17th. The subject for First-day was 
“The Religious Training of the Child 
in the Home,”’ presented by Dr. Joseph 
Krauskopf and others. On the evening of 
the 18th President Roosevelt addressed 
the gathering, and the president of the 
Mothers’ Congress treated of the child- 
protective movement. On the evening of 
the 15th ‘‘The Merace of Mormonism” 
was presented by Margaret Dye Ellis and 
Senator Dubois, On the 16th several 
educators engaged in college or school 
work discussed education. On the 17th 
Dr. Wiley, chemist of the Department of 
Agriculture, spoke on ‘‘Pure Food,.’’ Del- 
egates to this Mothers’ Congress have been 
appointed from twenty States. 





Mrs. Schoff, president of the National 
Congress of Mothers, after showing that 
in the thirty-four years between 1867 and 
1901 only sixty-nine divorces were granted 
in Canada, 700,000 were granted in the 
United States in the same period, makes 
this striking statement: “Seven hundred 
thousand shattered homes, fourteen hun- 
dred thousand broken vows, at least four- 
teen hundred thousand children innocent 
victims of the disrupted homes and who 
are worse than orphaned, for their parents 
have shattered their idea of marriage, of 
parenthood, and of home.”’ But alas! in 
most of these unhappy cases, divorce-has 
been sought as a relief from unendurable 
misery resulting from the misconduct of 





one or both of the parties. The remedy 
must begin in most cases with a reform of 
the misconduct which has preceded and 
compelled the separation. 





The Brooklyn Children’s Aid Society 
has received from a Brooklyn resident, 
who asked that his name be withheld, a 
gift of $100 000 in cash and an estate in 
Rockland County, the property and en- 
dowment to be used in providing for poor 
children needing inland air. 





—e 





In Illinois, under the able management 
of Catharine Waugh McCulloch, woman 
suffrage is making a strong effort to be 
recognized in the new Legislature, and 
has secured a favorable report in the Sen- 
ate: but there is not much hope of its 
passage this year. As school suffrage it 
already exists. 
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MRS. BRESHKOVSKAYA’S FAREWELL. 

Mrs. Katherine Bresbkovskaya sailed 
for England this morning. Before leav- 
ing, she wrote this farewell mestage to 
the women of America: 


“It is to American women that I address 
myself, for it is with the noble women 
citizens of America that I have had the 
most to do, in this beautiful country. 

‘*] cannot leave it without saying a last 
farewell, without expressing my deep 
gratitude for the kind reception it has 
given me, and above all for the sympathy 
it has shown for the Russian people in 
their effort to free themselves from their 
autocratic government, which has so long 
made them miserable. 

**The American people have understood 
that, in order to be able to develop their 
mental and physical powers, to obtain 
their rights as citizens, it was the duty of 
the Russian people to strive to rid them- 
selves of the despotic régime which has 
hitherto kept them from rising to the level 
of civilized nations. That is why the 
whole world has applauded our people’s 
efforts, and has expressed aloud the wish 
to see them free, and masters of their own 
destiny. 

“Seeing that not only the educated 
classes, but the working men and even 
the peasants can no longer endure the 
yoke of Czarism, and are asking to be 
clothed again with their rights as men 
and as citizens, the Americans express 
their sympathy for this nation which is 
being born anew, and by their approval 
give increased courage and energy to the 
hearts of the brave men and women who 
are struggling against their oppressors. 
The Americans, as well as the free nations 
of Europe, no longer doubt that the inter- 
ests of the Russian people and those of 
the Russian government are so diametri- 
cally opposed that it is impossible to jus- 
tify one side without condemning the 
other. Well, so far as I have been able to 
see, read, and hear, I am convinced that 
the Americans, almost without exception, 
are on the side of the Russian people and 
not of the Russian government—that an- 
achronism which weighs on our whole 
country like a bateful nightmare. 

“It is for this sympathy, so freely and 
openly expressed, that I, a dovoted friend 
and faithful servant of the Russian people, 
thank the great American nation, and 
hope to record it henceforward as my peo- 
ple’s friend. 

“Once free, the Russian people will be 
able to show their gratitude toward those 
who approved their noble efforts. 

‘*“KATHERINE BRESHKOVSKAYA.”’ 
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AMERICA A FAIRY TALE. 


Mrs. Katherine Breshkovskaya in an 
address before the Brooklyn Woman’s 
Club the other day said that when she 
was serving her term as a political con- 
vict at the mines of Kara in Siberia, she 
often used to say in joke to the other po- 
litical prisoners, ‘America is a free coun- 
try, and the Americans hate oppression. 
Some day some American will come here 
and help us to escape, and then we shall 
not be cold any longer, and we shat! have 
plenty to eat, and we shall all be happy.”’ 
Everybody understood that this was 
merely a fairy tale, but it amused the 
prisoners and cheered them up. Later, 
when Mrs. Breshkovskaya was living in 
exile at the desolate little Mongolian vil- 
lage of Selinginsk, George Kennan visited 
her, and took a letter from ber to her 
former fellow-prisoners at Kara. They 
were living outside the mines in little 
huts. A secret message was sent around 
to them that an American had arrived 








witha letter from Katherine Breshkovs- 
kaya, and that he was waiting in a certain 
hut to read it to them. But nobody be- 
lieved the news. Ev2rybody said, “Oh, 
we all know about Katherine Breshkovs- 
kaya and her American. That is just a 
joke.’ It was not until a second and a 
third urgent message had been sent that 
someone at last went, still incredulous, 
and peeped into the cabin, and came rush- 
ing back in amazement to announce that 
there really was an American! Mrs, 
Breshkovskaya said gracefully tlrat al- 
though Mr. Kennan had not been able to 
open their prison doors, he had helped to 





win for them the sympathy of the world; | 


and that the contributions she was now 
receiving from Americans would relieve 
the sufferings of the pris ‘ners, and hasten 
the day of their deliverance, 





—— 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


One of the largest women’s club houses 
in the world is about to be put up in San 
Francisco. It.will be a twelve-story 
building, facing Union Square. Presi- 
dents and directors of nearly every organ- 
ization of women in the city are inter- 
ested in the plan, and ample money is 
said to be assured. About $1 500,000 will 
be needed to buy the site and put up the 
building. It will bear the name of the 
discoverer of San Francisco Bay, Cabrillo. 





Texas club-women are working enthusi- 
astically for city and village improvement, 
The Houston Post bas a department called 
“The City Beautiful,’ edited by Mrs. Wil- 
liam Christian, of the advisory board of 
the American Civic Association. The 
Houston Woman’s Club has bought a 
large quantity of flower and vine seeds to 
be given colored children to plant around 
their schools and homes. A committee 
has been appointed to find a site for a 
public playground; another to plant trees 
in aschool yard, The mosquito nuisance 
is also receiving attention. 

Idaho is the latest State to federate. 
Eighteen clubs, representing 1,200 mem- 
bers, recently met in Boise and elected 
Mrs. W. Standrod of Pocatello the first 
president. Three standing committees 
were appointed, on education, legislation, 
and history. The Federation has asked 
the Legislature to support the juvenile 
court bill, the child labor bill, and the 
further revision of the married women’s 
property rights law; also t» amend the 
law governing the care of the deaf, dumb 
and blind so as to include the care of 
feeble-minded children. 





MENTAL DIFFFRENCES BETWEEN MEN 
AND WOMEN. 


The mental differences between men 
and women were discussed by Havelock 
Ellis in last week’s Independent. Mr. Ellis 
points out one great fundamental fact al- 
ways to be borne in mind: the difference of 
the sexes in physical organization. That 
is the biological factor in determining the 
sexual mental differences, ‘'Fundamen- 
tal differences in the organization of the 
body cannot fail to involve differences in 
the nervous system generally, and espe- 
cially in that supreme collection of nerv- 
ous ganglia we term the brain. 

“The difference in the muscular systems 
of men and women we must consider fun- 
damental. Although the extreme muscu- 
lar weakness of the average civilized wo- 
man as compared with civilized man is cer- 
tainly artificial, and can easily be removed 
by training, yet even in savages, among 
whom the women do most of the muscular 
work, they seldom equal or excel the 
men in strength. Superiority, when it 
exists, is mainly shown in such passive 
forms of exertion as bearing burdens, In 
civilization, even under careful athletic 
training, women are unable to compete 
muscularly with men, 

“The greater precocity of girls is another 
biological factor in the sexual mental dif- 
ferences. It is psychic as well as phys- 
ical. The girl at the age of fourteen is on 
the average taller and beavier than a boy 
at the same age, though the cegrees of 
this difference and the precise age at 
which it occurs vary with the individ. 
val and the race, Corresponding to this 
is a mental difference; in many, though 
not in all branches of study, the girl of 
fourteen is superior to the boy—quicker, 
more intelligent, gifted with a better 
memory. Prococity, however, is a qual- 
ity of dubious virtue, It is found in men 
of the highest genius, but also among 
animals and savages.”’ 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. EstueR HERMANN presented the 
Society for Political Study with a large 
American flag at its annual luncheon in 
New York City on March 14. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA is very fond of 
caniries, and is having a splendid aviary 
built at Windsor. Consequently pet cana- 
ries have become the rage among society 
women in England. 





LADY MARJORIE ERSKINE has entered 
a children’s hospital as a child’s nurse, 
and will be known only as Nurse Erskine, 
A sister of the duke of Sutherland eutered 
a large London hospital, wishing t» per- 
form similar service, but had not health 
to continue. 

Mrs. Joseru TILTON BoweEN of Chi- 
cago gave $20 000 towards the erection of 
the Hull House Woman’s Club Home, 
thus making possible the beautiful build- 
ing which was opened this week. Mrs. 
Bowen, who is vice-president of the Club, 
is active in many humanitarian move- 
ments in CHicago, and is chairman of the 
Juvenile Court Committee. Mrs. Bowen 
is a sister of Reginald De Koven, the com- 
poser. 

Mrs. VANCE CHENEY, in a recent ad. 
dress in New York City, said that women 
can cure themselves entirely of nervous- 
ness by a systematic course of training. 
“If we wonld only devote the same 
amount of time to it that we give to ac- 
quiring a new language or mastering a 
new instrument,’”’ she said, ‘‘we could 
drill our nerves into health. There is no 
excuse for an adult with a complete men- 
tal equipment being nervous. The pre- 
vention and cure of nervousness lie en- 
tirely in our own hands.”’ 

Mrs. C. S. LirtLe of Lowell, Mass., is 
a very successful raiser of toy dogs. She 
is an authority on the dainty, disdainful 
King Charleses, fluffy French poodles, 
tiny black and tans, Yorkshires, English 
bulls and Boston terriers. She raises them 
at the Highland Kennels, about seven 
miles from Lowell. Each of these infini- 
tesimal dogs sleeps on a cushion stuffed 
with pine needles. Mrs, Little says that 
if all dogs were given beds of this kind, 
cases of distemper and bronchial troubles 
would be almost unknown. 


Miss Emma V. HAGGERTY stood at the 
head on the civil service examination just 
held in New York City to decide who was 
best qualified for the position of bee- 
keeper to look after the city’s bees in the 
parks in The Bronx. There were about 
thirty candidates, of whom Miss Haggerty 
was the only woman. In the examina- 
tion, she got 97 per cent., far surpassing 
all the others. But the position has been 
given to one of the men who passed a 
poorer examination. The place carries 
with it a salary of $1,200 a year, and there 
is a feeling that the well-paid positions 
must be reserved for voters. In Wyoming 
or Colorado, Miss Haggerty would prob. 
ably not have had this disappointing ex- 
perience. 

Mrs. Mary E. LEE of Glen Lee Farm, 
New Plymouth, O., is chairman of the 
cummittee under whose direction a large 
number of people in Ohio are studying 
agriculture and domestic science. The 
other members of the committee are 
President Thompson of the Ohio State 
University and Professor Homer C. Price, 
dean of the College of Agriculture. The 
State Grange has provided fora systematic 
course of study ia agricuiture and domes- 
tic science, under the ciiarge of this com- 
mittee. As there is great interest in san- 
itary matters, the women have been as- 
signed Mrs. Ellen H. Richards’s book on 
Home Sanitation as a text-book, with 
Plunkett’s Women, Plumbers and Doc- 
tors, Waring’s How to Drain a House, 
Burrage’s School Sanitation and Decora- 
tion, as references. A Grange was lately 
organized at the Ohio State University, 
including among its members the faculty 
of the College of Agriculture and the State 
librarian and his wife. This was done to 
bring college and library into closer touch 
with the farmers. It is really university 
extension work that is being carried on, 
and the books for reference are sent down 
from the State library. Each person tak- 
ing the course buys the text-book, and 
some buy the others. It is hoped that 
each Grange will buy them when the need 
is seen. Ohio is fortunate in having as 
Master of the State Grange Hon. F, A. 
Derthick, who encourages all this pro- 
gressive work, giving his time and best 
energy to it. Mrs. Lee is organizer for 
the State Grange, and is also Grange edi- 
tor of Farm and Fireside. 
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DENVER AND PHILADELPHIA. 


The opponents of equal rights for women 
have been holding up Denver as the most 
corrupt city, pulitically, in the United 
States. I have lately had the pleasure of 
passing a day or two in Philadelphia, as a 
guest in the home of a man who bas been 
particularly active in fighting Pbiladel- 
phia’s political corruption. Mr. Rudolph 
Blavukeunberg has for many years been 
chairman of the Committee on Election 
Frauds, and he can speak as an expert. 
He informed me that the election frauds 
of Puiladelphia were tv those of Denver as 
a mountain toa mole-hill. ‘In Denver,”’ 
he said, ‘there are perhaps, at the out- 
side, 10,000 fraudulent votes cast. In 
Philadelphia, there are on the register of 
voters more than 100,000 fraudulent names 
—vne-fourth of the whole namber,’’ Mr. 
Blankenburg added that at 7 A. M., when 
the polis opened, one ballot box had al- 
ready been stuffed so fail of fraudulent 
votes that it was impossible to get auy of 
the legal ballots in; that 142 voters were 
registered as living in one small house, 
not able to lodge a dozen; that out of 36 
registered letters which he sent to voters 
alleged to be living at another house, 29 
were returned through the mail with the 
report that the persons to whom they were 
addressed were unknown there. Moreover, 
Denver is at least indignant with its cor- 
ruption, and is making vigorous effurts to 
get rid of it; while the majority of the 
Philadelphians submit to theirs with the 
patience of lambs. 

But in Philadelphia, as elsewhere, there 
is a valiant minority fighting for public 
betterment. While vice has become so 
flagrant that several hundred ministers 
and a large number of women have been 
holding public religious services to 
pray for the city government—and while 
the city government is allowing itself to 
be prayed for with perfect equanimity— 
the Law and Order Society has been tack- 
ling the situation with other weapons, 
Its executive officer, D. Clarence Gibboney, 
is said to have broken up 400 gambling 
dens and about 1,000 houses of ill-repute, 
The Law and Order Society has been mak- 
ing its raids without the codperation of 
the city police, because it found that 
whenever it told the police what gambling 
dens it was going to investigate, the gam- 
blers always received warning in advance, 
And now’a bill has been introduced in the 
Legislature to forbid the Law and Order 
Society to make any raids without previ- 
ously notifying the police. 

Mr. Gibboney is highly esteemed by 
Philadelphia reformers as an honest, fear- 
less, and higbly efficient young man. He is 
also a beliver in woman suffrage. He has 
lately published a report on a feature of 
corruption in Philadelphia which is not 
found in Denver—the white slave traffic. 
Vice exists in every large city, but com- 
pulsory vice ought not to be allowed to 
exist. In Philadelphia innocent girls, 
generally immigrants, are systematically 
entrapped, and compelled to lead an evil 
life for the pecuniary profit of their mast- 
ers; and this with the full connivance of 
the police and the city officials. How 
long would such officials hold their places 
in any city where women had votes? It is 
a significant fact that a list of fraudulent 
voters are registered as residing at every 
brothel. 

Any one wishing to know more about 
political corruptivn in Philadelphia would 
do well to read the series of articles by 
Mr. Blankenburg now coming out in the 
Arena. They will convince any unpreju- 
diced student that Denver is far from be- 
ing the worst city in America. A. 8. B. 


-_---— 


HOW TO WIN WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


How can the women of the United States 
attain their political rights as American 
citizens? By interesting themselves in, 
and taking an active part in the discus. 
sion of public questions. Peace and ar- 
bitration, rallroad rebates, the trusts, the 
tariff, the army, the navy, the currency, 
every item of national expenditure affects 
every woman equally with every man. 

Fifty-eight years have elapsed since 
Lucy Stone, in 1847, on her return from 
Oberlin College, single-handed and alone, 
as she supposed, made her plea for equal 
suffrage in her brother’s church in Gard- 
ner, Mass. With unequalled eloquence 
and _self-devotion this gentlest and most 
heroic of women continued the arduous 





struggle till she died in 1893, saying to her 
husbaud almost with her last breath, 
“Send one hundred dollars to Carrie 
Chapman Catt to help her suffrage work 
in Colorado. She has a level head.” An 
army of heroic women have since united in 
the effort. After more than half a century 
four States have extended full suffrage to 
their women. During that period public 
sentiment everywhere has been liberal- 
ized; laws have been changed, and the 
idea of woman suffrage is steadily perme- 
ating the plain people of the country. If 
politicians and parties were not actively 
arrayed against it, if money was not cor- 
ruptly used to defeat it, women would 
soon be voters. 

But we have great obstacles to contend 
with. Politics has becomea trade. Cor- 
rnpt monopolies largely control all branch- 
es of the government. Under tbe forms of 
a republic the people have almost ceased 
to rule, 

A bundred years ago we were a nation 
of freeholders. To-day an irresponsible 
suffrage is misled by private interests, 
through party machinery manipulated by 
demagogues. The corrupt use of money 
in elections is a great and growing evil. 
More and more the voice of the people is 
stifled. Gradually it is-becoming evident 
that an enlargement of the suffrage will 
be needed as a precursor of political re- 
form. Already the individual voters are 
bribed in Rhode Island and Delaware. We 
need a political revival, and no revival, 
political ur religious, ever took place with- 
out the codperation of women. : 

In Russia the friends of freedom recog- 
nize this need, They demand a constitu- 
tion guaranteeing suffrage for all Russian 
citizens irrespective of sex. In our own 
country minority parties, bent upon some 
real or supposed reform, very generally 
affirm in their platforms the right of 
women to vote, while the advocates of 
monopoly in both the two great parties 
are banded together against it. Political 
reformers are beginning to comprehend 
their need of women’s codperation at the 
ballot box. Ere long they will reinforce 
our demand,’ H. B. B. 
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CONDITION OF WOMEN IN CUBA. 


The servile condition of women in other 
countries than our own is one great rea- 
son for our urging amelioration of exist- 
ing conditions in their behalf during the 
formative period of our national life, so as 
to set an example for other lands to fol- 
low. 

In the Outlook of March 11 Frederic 
M. Noa gives sad and startling facts and 
figures, which ought to open the eyes of 
the most conservative, to the need of a 
systematic and radical reform in the status 
of women. Dr. Kamon M. Alfonso, secre- 
tary of the Special Commission of Hygiene, 
and the Havana newspaper, La Discusion, 
are trying to arouse public codperation in 
woman’s advancement. Two thirds of the 
Cuban women are descendants of French 
and Spanish colonists, possessed of vivac. 
ity and wit, fully equal in natural capaci- 
ty to their more privileged American sis- 
ters. A few have achieved eminence in 
music, art, and letters. But under Span- 
ish and Moorish customs there is hardly 
any industry open to women. Asa result 
of the long civil war in Cuba, thousands 
of widows and orphans have been de- 
prived of their male relatives. Only one- 
fifth of Cuban women are married. Work 
is regarded as inconsistent with social 
standiog, and is so poorly paid as to be 
hardly compatible with self-support. In 
the cities there are twenty women for 
every man. A skilled laundress can earn 
but 45 cents a day; a seamstress or milli- 
ner only 20 cents; in a cigar factory, the 
most highly-paid occupation, $3.60 a week 
for a few. Seventy per cent. arein do- 
mestic service at almost nominal wages. 
Four women out of five cannot read or 
write. The ravages of the civil war, which 
the American intervention of 1898 brought 
to a close, have seriously impaired the 
sanctity of the family, and weakness and 
want have resulted in widespread vice 
and misery. 

Mr. Noa concludes his striking article 
as follows: ‘‘The difficult problem of im- 
proving the lot of Cuban women will re- 
quire for its solution energy, patience, 
tact, sympathy, and well-directed system- 
atic effort. The elevation of woman in 
Cuba to a plane where her highest facul- 
ties of heart, brain, and hand may be 
freely developed, is even more important 
than the public sanitation of that beauti- 
ful island, which can never attain the 
truest enlightenment until Cuban women, 
as a whole, become as much respected 
and as useful as are their American sis- 
ters.’’ 

A movement in that direction is begin- 
ning. In 1902, in Havana, the public were 
surprised to see a bevy of young ladies 
belonging to the best families and trained 
as nurses, on a public platform; while 
Miss Mary (’Donnell, Directress of the 
Mercedes Hospital, declared, amid tre- 
mendous applause, that the truly pro- 
gressive and chivalric Cuban man ought 





to respect and prize more highly the in- 
dustrious and conscientious young woman 
who earns ber living by any honorable 
calling. And the greatest of her sex on 
the islaud—the poetess and dramatist 
Avellaneda—has finally summed up the 
matter in the following trenchant sen- 
tences: 

‘In countries where woman is degraded, 
nothing great survives; slavery, barbar- 
ism, and moral ruin are her inevitable 
destiny.”’ 

“Among nations where woman is hon- 
ored, where her influence dominates so- 
ciety, there will assuredly be progress, 
enlightenment, and true public life.” 

The American Economist well says: 


No woman or mother in ali America can 
realize or appreciate her royal position in 
the national economy, her freedom of 
thought and action, her wealth of respect 
and her high worth in the forces of the 
world, till she sees the restricted, degrad- 
ed condition and the low esteem in which 
woman is held in the old world countries. 
Many of our readers will not believe 
what shocks the eyes and soul and 
honor of every American in Europe —to 
see women, widows, mother aud daugh- 
ters, carrying brick and mortar on their 
heads up ladders to the masons on all 
large buildings in the courss of construc- 
tiou in such cities as Paris, Berlin and 
Vienna, Carrying lumber, shovelling and 
wheeling away diit and stone, working 
ou the streets, tilling the land and harvest- 
ing on the farms—work that would not be 
permitted to women in America, but that 
is 80 common there that no native thinks 
anything of it, even notices it, and which 
the poor women are glad to have the 
chance to do, to get the few pennies per 
day that are paid them. Of course they 
work much cheaper than the men, It has 
brought horror to the heart and tears to 
the eyes of many an American travel- 
ler. In Russia the conditions are so much 
worse that no attempt can be made to 
depict them. The women referred to 
who carry brick and mortar get about 
20 cents per day. How would our Amer- 
ican workingman relish'the thought that 
his mother, wife or daughter, or all, would 
have to carry the hod if he was to die or 
be injured and could not work? 

H. B. B. 
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SENATOR DOLLIVER ON MISS WILLARD. 





U. 8. Senator Dolliver of Iowa, on the 
installation of the statue of Frances Wil- 
lard at the National Capitol, said in part: 

The appearance of this statue in the 
Capitol of the United States is not only a 
tribute to the career ‘of an illustrious 
person,’’ to use the language of the stat- 
ue; it is also a visible token of a forward 
movement in modern society which has 
already made a new statement of the rela- 
tion of the home to the State, in terms so 
unmistakable that the womanhood of 
America, long since familiar with the bur- 
dens of a larger responsibility, has entered 
at last into a larger opportunity. 

But there are noticeable signs of the 
times, which Miss Willard at once illus- 
trated and interpreted, that may be spok- 
en of without venturing into the field of 
controversy. 

A college graduate, a student pursuing 
her studies in the University of Paris, 
worthily wearing her academic robes, she 
was a forerunner of the unnumbered host 
of American young women who have cap- 
tured the prizes of every college and uni- 
versity that has dared to admit them, un- 
til they have threatened at last to leave 
to their brethren no certificates of supe- 
riority except the doubtful credentials of 
the athletic field. 

Already they have taken possession of 
the high schools of America, and those of 
us who have had a chance, as I have often 
had, to look in on graduating exercises in 
city or in village, finding in every class a 
dozen strong and healthy girls and an av- 
erage of about three boys, one of them 
lame and the others very pale, have 
been compelled to entertain disquieting 
thoughts about the future of man’s mo- 
nopoly in those worldly affairs which re- 
quire a preliminary training of the mind. 

Under such circumstances it would be 
strange if American women had not al- 
ready knocked at the doors of all profes- 
sions and of all the other honorable pur- 
suits of life. They have not hesitated to at- 
tempt the practice of the law. They have 
successfully acquired the learning of all 
the schools of medicine. They have chal- 
lenged the church to show cause why they 
ought not to be commissioned to unfold 
to others the mysteries of the godliness of 
which they are the most perfect disciples. 
They have become patronesses of art, of 
literature, and of those far-reaching phil- 
anthropies which are lifting the world out 
of paganism and barbarism, and casting 
up a highway for the progress of civiliza- 


tion. 
Into this new world this daughter of 


Illinois was born. With a woman’s intui- 
tion she grasped the meaning of her sur- 
roundings. Turning aside from the os 
tentations of society, she put away from 
her the endearments of domestic life, the 
sweet content of home and children, and 
offered her whole strength to the Master 
whom she served that she might help the 
needy, feed the hungry, lift up the fallen, 





| and throw the protection of our institu- 


tions about the firesides of the American 
people. 

I think her largest influence will be 
associated with the work of the W. C. T. 
U. Lord Macaulay said of John Wesley 
that he was one of the greatest statesmen 
of his time. What did he mean by that? 
He meant that in addition to his preach- 
ing the Word he created an institution, 
compact and effective in its methods, 
which went on long after he was gone, in 
the execution of the beneficent designs 
which were in his heart. Exactly the 
same thing can be said for Frances E. 
Willard. And she owed to that organiza. 
tion possibly more even than she knew, 
because the position which she held in it 
made her office a ceritral bureau to which 
reports were made of the moral and intel- 
lectual signs of the times; and no man 
can read her annual messages to the or- 
ganization of which she was the executive 
head without perceiving that she had a 
strong grasp of all the great social and 
moral prvb!ems of our time; a grasp so 
strong that to-day her words seem often 
like prophecies fulfilled, where twenty 
years ago they hardly attracted the atten- 
tion of the world. 

Her chief title as a teacher of social and 
moral science lies in this: With a pro- 
found insight she perceived that the most 
difficult problems of civilization, the prob- 
lems which have brought the statesman- 
ship and philosophy of the modern world 
to a dead standstill, if they have any so- 
lution at all—and she confidently believed 
they had—they would find it at last in 
the actual application to the daily life of 
the world of the divine precepts which 
constitute the most precious part of the 
inheritance of these Christian centuries. 

And so I think that the general assem- 
bly of Illinois did well to set up this mon- 
ument in memory of her. The children 
who have covered it this day with flowers 
have paid to her a tribute so simple and 
so appropriate that its fragrance will fill 
these corridors long after the formal cer- 
emonies of this hour have been forgotten, 
And in after generations, as long as this 
venerable edifice remains, the women of 
America, as they look upon the chiseled 
beauty of that face, standing like a god- 
dess among our heroes and our sages, will 
whisper a word of gratitude to the peo- 
ple of Illinois when they remember the 
act of her general assembly, which, care- 
less alike of custom and of precedent, has 
added to the title of their citizenship this 
perpetual dignity in the Capitol of the 
United States. 
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CLEONIKE CLONARI OF ATHENS. 

One of the successful Alumne of the 
American College, Constantinople, is Miss 
Cleonike Clonari, of Athens. She was a 
bright student, and, through her educa. 
tion in Constantinople, she conceived the 
ideas of independence and self support— 
ideas very foreign to an Oriental woman’s 
mind—and became fired with an enthus- 
iasm to do a@ woman’s public work in the 
world, Going to America, she entered 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, and 
took the course in nursing. Not content 
with this general training, she specialized 
in two other institutions, one being the 
Eye and Ear Infirmary. The Massachu- 
setts General Hospital called her back 
there as head nurse, finding her work of 
great excellence. While there, a Greek 
gentleman travelling in the United States 
was greatly struck by the sight of one of 
his compatriots sufficiently modern in her 
ideas and training to be nursing in an 
American hospital. 

Some time later the first children’s bos- 
pital was to be founded in Atbens, that 
wonderful little city which, in its short 
modern life of 72 years, has rapidly come 
into touch with all the arts, sciences, in- 
dustries and philaothropies of the nine- 
teenth century. There were no nurses in 
Greece to take charge of this work. It 
was necessary to send out of the country 
for one, Then the Greek traveller said, 
‘‘In America I saw a Greek girl nursing; 
let us have her.’’ Miss Clonari was sent 
for, and came to Athens as assistant nurse 
in the Children’s Hospital. When the 
English head nurse returned to her coun- 
try, her Greek assistant took her place. 

Miss Clonari is recognized as the best 
nurse in Athens, and is often called upon 
by her patroness, Princess Sophie, to 
nurse important personages; but this she 
finds it difficult to do, as her work as head 
of a large and growing institution is very 
exacting. 

Nursing seems a reasonable vocation 
for an Eastern girl, as a course of training 
fits a student not only for a useful and re- 
munera.ive profession, but also for home 
life, in a country where hygiene is little 
understood and much needed. The Amer- 
ican College has sent two of its alumn# 
into nursing, and two into medical work. 
But London and Boston are distant points 
for a Constantinople girl to reach. Ifa 
training-school could only be started ip 
connection with the College, it would re- 
ceive an enthusiastic body of students 





immediately, and would open up a great 
field of usefulness to the graduates of the 
College. Such a training-school bas been 
a dream of the president and faculty for 
some years, a dream that needs only 
financial help to become a splendid reality. 
HEsTeER D. JENKINS, 
Constantinople, Feb. 16, 1905. 





WOMAN’S DEBATE IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, Fes, 23, 1005. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A formal debate was held on Feb. 21 in 
the American College for Girls, under the 
charge of the department of English 
Composition, Miss Jenkins presided. 
The speakers had been chosen from the 
Freshman, Sophomore and Junior Compo- 
sition classes. The subject for the debate 
was: 

Resolved, That the Spanish-American 
War was better for all parties concerned 
than Arbitration would have been, 

The subject was chosen as not being so 
close to Oriental interests as to arouse 
personal feelings, which would be unwise 
in aschool of many nationalities. It was, 
indeed, of so remote an interest that the 
girls had practically no body of. facts to 
start with, hence their fair knowledge of 
the war and its results and of the larger 
question of arbitration and peace was very 
creditable. 

The speakers were Miss Krikian, Miss 
Emanuel, and Miss Thomson on the affirm- 
ative, and Miss Panossian, Miss Gulben- 
kian, and Miss Chrysanthe Eliou on the 
negative. The debate was closely con- 
tested, holding the interest of the audience 
throughout, and eliciting frequent ap- 
plause, the victory being adjudged to the 
affirmatives, Those who acted as judges 
were Mr. Jay, Chargé d’affaires of the 
United States Legation, Mr. Schmavonian, 
dragoman of the Legation, and Miss Ma- 
son, daughter of the Consul General of 
the United States, 

An informal concert was held last week 
in Barton Hall by College talent, assisted 
by two gentlemen from Robert College, 
whose sweet voices made a very attractive 
feature of the program. Piano, violin, 
and vocal selections were all pleasantly 
performed, and heartily applauded by the 
audience. HESTER D, JENKINS, 





AN ENERGETIC LADY. 


Many a marriage suggests to an irrever- 
ent curiosity the question, ‘\Did the wo- 
man propose?’? But one seldom finds 
actual historic proof that she did. A ret 
cent delightful book on Scotland has an 
interesting and apparently authentic story 
of a case where the woman not only took 
the initiative, but took it in a high-handed 
fashion. 

The young Countess of Carrick was left 
a widow by the death of her husband at 
the Crusades. The king became her 
guardian, and she had reason to fear that 
he would force upon her a marriage of 
policy. She was a famous horsewoman, 
and often rode for a day through her own 
forest, attended only by a small mounted 
guard. One day she encountered a young 
man to whom she was at once much at- 
tracted. She asked him to return with 
her to the castle, but he had some gallant 
adventure already iu hand, and ungra- 
ciously declined. 

Ata word from her, her men-at-arms 
made bim a prisoner, and bore him off to 
Turnberry Castle. 

Two weeks’ imprison ment brought him 
to a proper sense of the charms of bis fair 
hostess, and knight and lady were wedded, 
with the reluctant consent of the king. 

The son of this romantic marriage was 
Robert Bruce. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND WOMEN. 





The development of domestic science 
in America is largely due to the work of 
Mrs, Ellen H. Richards and Mary Hinman 
Abel. The establishment of the New 
England Kitchen, on Pleasant Street, Bos. 
ton, in 1890, opened a new plan of cook- 
ery, whereby exact science took the place 
of the guess-work and the use-your-judg- 
ment method of the average housekeeper. 

It has come about that the finest train- 
ing and the best business ability have 
come to the front in the line of cookery, 
and it is because of the power and practi- 
cal lines of the Woman’s Educational and 
Industrial Union of Boston that the ‘‘Lab- 
oratory Kitchens’’ of Boston and vicinity 
have been opened. The lunch-rooms of 
the Union have been popular for years. 
About two years ago a Laboratory Kitch- 
en” was opened at 50 Temple Place. Last 
‘fall ‘he ‘Cafeteria’ on Bedford Street 
followed, and the past winter a larger 
‘*kitchen,’’ capable of accommodating 600 
people was opened at the junction of Bed- 
ford and Kingston Streets. 

The fittings of the Kitchen are of the 
most practical kind, and the whole affair 
is under the direction of Miss Stevenson, 
a Southern girl, a college graduate, whose 
charming personality has won many 
friends, and whose firm hand is guiding 
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domestic science along lines which will 
strengthen the business life of the city, 
because the business man in the whole- 
sale district can be sure of a luncheon 
which will fortify his system, and it will 
be invaluable in raising the general stand- 
ard of food. The man who has a good, 
well-cooked luncheon at the Laboratory 
Kitchen, will be impatient of half-cooked, 
indifferently-served food at home. 

The latest work of the “Kitchen” is the 
supplying of food ready to serve, for par- 
ties or outside workers. The ‘Inn’ at the 
Celtic Fair held at Copley Hall by the 
New England Woman’s Press Association, 
March 4, was supplied from the Labora- 
tory Kitchen on Temple Place, and the 
quality of food, its artistic arrangement 
and uniform goodness called forth many 
words of praise. 

Miss McClellan, who is in charge of 
this Kitchen, gave the matter personal 
attention, and she was as happy as her 
friends were, that the first ‘‘catering’’ of 
the Kitchen was for the ‘Celtic Inn,” It 
marks a new departure, and opens a new 
avenue of work for women. 

Domestic science in its large form means 
successful business. 

MARION A. MACBRIDE. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


London Physicians declare life in flats 
increases insanity. 


Mrs. Mary H. Loines left Brooklyn for 
California on the 10th inst. Her address 
till farther notice will be care Mr. J. O. L. 
Hillard, 425 W. Walnut St., Pasadena, Cal, 


Coincidences are inexplicable, For in- 
stance, seven of the governors of Mass:- 
chusetts were born in 1818, Boutwell, 
Claflin, Andrew, Gardner, Rice, Talbot, 
and Butler, all now deceased. 


A Boston lady writes from Nice that 
she has had three cats iv succession stolen 
from her apartments by the poor people 
there, who are in the habit of stewing 
them for food. Apparently there’s no 
rescue league on the beautiful Riviera. 


A strike of house servants at Warsaw 
suddenly collapsed last week. This is at- 
tributed to the action of the police, who 
have severely whipped domestics. Others, 
fearing similar treatment, gave up the 
struggle. Militarism is the worst foe of 
women. 

It has been unofficially stated that no 
other public school in this country spends 
so much money for the physical welfare 
of its pupils as the Brookline High School. 
The girls have begun systematic training 
for their annual competition in gymnas- 
tics. Miss Greene, the new gymnastic 
assistant, has the young ladies in charge. 


“A Bookful of Girls’’ is the name of the 
new volume by the author of ‘‘Pratt Por- 
traits,” and it will be published in the 
latter part of March by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. As its title implies, this book is 
filled to the brim with happy schoogirls 
and overflowing with innocent mischief 
and fun, An attractive series of illustra- 
tions has been prepared by Miss Sarah 
Noble-Ives, 


It is said that in New York City there 
are now eight hundred thousand Hebrews, 
Every fourth student in Columbia College 
is a Jew, and nine out of ten students in 
the City College are Jews? In politics 
also, though the district leader is rarely a 





Jew, his right-hand man frequently is. 
New York has been called the New Jeru- 
salem. It has more Jews in it than Jeru- 
salem, certainly, and gives them a better 
chance than any city in the world has 
done since the days of Titus. 


Miss Carrie Davison, daughter of the 
late Darius J. Davison of Detroit, who 
has just been appointed clerk of the U. 8. 
District Court at Detroit, is the only 
«woman in the United States honored with 
such an office. Herappointment by Judge 
Swan comes as a reward for meritorious 
service and follows her work as deputy 
clerk of the court. Miss Davison first 
entered the office as a clerk for her father 
in 1899, and the following year she was 
appointed a deputy. 


Mrs. Honora M’Carthy, of Benning- 
ton, Vt.. has the parish records of her 
birth and baptism to prove that she was 
born on the first Friday of Lent, 1790. 
She is probably not only the oldest woman 
in New England, but in the United States, 
and she is still in good health, able to do 
much of the work of her little home, and, 
in good weather, to walk over a mile to 
mass every Sunday, at North Bennington. 
Mrs. M’Carthy was born in Ireland, and 
distinctly remembers the uprising of 1798. 


Mrs. W. C. Hoffman, of San Fran- 
cisco, a bride of four months, has just 
shown herself both courageous and fleet 
of foot. While she was alone in her hus- 
band’s delicatessen store at 417 O'Farrell 
St. one evening, she found one of the rear 
buildings on fire. She put out the fiames 
with a rug, but perceived that the side of 
the building was dripping with oil, and 
that several pieces of cloth soaked in oil 
lay on the floor. She went to the barber- 
shop to tell her husband. On her return 
to the store she found the place again on 
fire, and a man sprang out, pushing her 
aside, and started to run, She chased 
him for four blocks, and finally seized 
him. A> crowd of men took charge of 
him, but he escaped from their hands and 
dashed off again. Once more Mrs. Hoff- 
man headed the chase, and this time he 
was safely lodged in the hands of the po- 
lice. He proved to be an employee of 
Hoffman’s who had been discharged for 
dishonesty and had vowed vengeance. 
Mrs. Hoffman modestly confessed ‘after 
it was all over’’ she felt like fainting; but 
not before. 


SS 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 





BROOKLINE.—The Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held its second regular club meet- 
ing at the home of Mrs. Kate Wendell 
Townsend, on Hawthorn Road, on the 
afternoon of March third. The meeting 
was an exceptionally large one, there 
being a nnmber of guests, many of whom 
were men. The president, Mrs. Mary 
Hutcheson Page, presided and welcomed 
the guests in her usval cordial manner. 
The secretary’s report was accepted. The 
treasurer, Miss Von Arnim, reported a 
balance on hand November, 1904, $290.26; 
expenditures, $102.74. Balance on hand 
March, 1905, $187.52. The president then 
spoke of the association’s jvining the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, which 
had been suggested, discussed, and de 
cided favorably at a special meeting Jan. 
80, and at meetings of the executive com- 
mittee. She reported that the applica- 
tion had been made and fhe association 
admitted. Mrs. Page and Mrs. Chase had 
attended one meetiog of the Federation 





and both were enthusiastic in their appre- 





ciation of the progressive work of the 
Federation. Mrs, Chase read a most in- 
teresting report of the meeting, and closed 
by saying that our association should con- 
gratulate itself upon its admission to the 
Federation, and that mem" srs would do 
well to avail themselves of the privilege 
of attending the next meeting in New 
Bedford (probably) April 27. Any mem- 
ber may secure tickets by applying to 
Mrs. H. L, Chase, 172 Aspinwall Ave. 

Mrs. Volkman, for the committee on 
school suffrage, urged all women present 
to register. She gave information io re- 
gard to time of registration, and appealed 
to each member to influence at least ove 
other woman to register for this election. 
There are now 462 women voters in Brook- 
line, and the committee hope for a large 
increase in the number this year. Mr. 
Wilson L. Gill, of Philade!phia, gave an 
interesting but brief account of “The 
School City’’—a method of moral and 
civic training by which the pupils of the 
schools are led by their teachers, through 
the actual governing of their own com- 
munity, to perform the duties of active 
citizenship. Thethree divisions of pop- 
ular government, legislative, executive, 
and judicial are established. The pupils 
elect the city council, mayor, and other 
officers. The mayor, with the concur- 
rence of the city council, appoints a police 
force, a chief for the whole school, ani a 
captain and four policemen for each room, 
which is a ward of the school city. The 
underlying principle is the Golden Rule, 
and by its practice the children them- 
selves maintain order, discipline, cleanli- 
ness, and healthfulness. They learn to 
protect property and the consequences of 
defying the law. The object is to traia 
cur girls and boys into an understanding 
of the serious responsibility of citizen- 
ship, and, in this manner, to improve the 
moral standing of our government. An 
interesting discussion took place at the 
close of Mr. Gill’s remarks, many teach- 
ers and educators being present. The 
School City has been in active operation 
in Philadelphia for several years, and has 
received the highest praise from educa- 
tors in that city. It has also been intro- 
duced into some schools in New York 
State and in Cuba, 

Mira H. PITMAN, Sec. 


SHaron.—The Equal Suffrage League 
met March 10 with Mr. J. A. Bowman and 
Miss Bowman. Mrs. Mary E. Hixson, 
vice-president, presided, and 20 persons 
were present. After the usual business 
and a fine performance on the piano by 
Prof. C. C, Stearns of Sharon, a discus- 
sion was taken up on ‘*Is compulsory vac- 
cination justifiable?” Mrs. Hixson, from 
her experience on the school board, was 
in favor of a compulsory law, and by its 
remaining on the statute books year after 
year took it for granted that vaccination 
is proven to be a preventive of small-pox. 
Mr. W. L. Haskel also spoke in the affirm- 
ative, but in favor of a qualified applica- 
tion of the law,—not to carry it too far. 
We must be certain as to the quality of 
the “points’’ used in vaccination to be 
obliged to use them. Dr. Caroline Hast- 
ings of Sharon and Boston came prepared 
with strong, negative testimony, and with 
many statistics sought to prove that vac- 
cination is not a reliable protection, and 
frequently leads to other serious diseases, 
In England, the result of statistics gatb- 
ered had been to amend the law as to com- 
pulsory vaccination, and the figures of- 
fered were decidedly against the practice. 
Hundreds of deaths by small-pox after 
vaccination were cited as occurring among 
our soldiers at Manila and elsewhere. 
Rev. J. C. Kimball quoted Herbert Spen 
cer as against vaccination; that it reduces 
the average length of life compared with 
those who remain unvaccinated. In Can- 
ada and other places the prevalence of 
small-pox was due more to filthy condi- 
tions than other causes, The law should 
be directed to having cities and towns 
properly cleaned instead of obliging all to 
be vaccinated. Mrs. Sherman mentioned 
cases of simall-pox among physicians 
where vaccination had not been applied, 
but Dr. Hastings explained that they were 
not serious cases. Mrs. Bond, by her ex- 
perience and observation, would positively 
decline to be vaccinated. Dr. Hastings 
was prompt in answering questions. Some 
members anticipated a dull debate, but it 
proved to be one of the most interesting 
of the season. The vote taken on the 
question resulted with 6 in favor and 9 
opposed. G. K. 


ene 


HUMOROUS. 








Bragg—I was knocked senseless by a 
a cricket-ball two years ago. 

The Boy in the Cornet-—When does yer 
expect ter get over it?—Chicago Evening 
Times. 


The White Rose—What makes you so red? 

The Red Rose—I’m blushing for shame 
to think how much the florist charges for 
us.— Detroit Tribune. 


Old Gentleman—So you think my daugh- 
ter loves you, sir, and you wish to marry 
her? 

Dudleigh—That’s what I called to see 
you about, Is there any insanity in your 
family? 

Old Gentleman—No, sir; and there’s not 
gomug to be any.—Medical Record. 


Intelligent Foreigner—Your Senate, as I 
understand its functions, is designed to be 
a check on your House of Representatives, 

Intelligent Native—Yes, but it’s more 
than that. It’s a sort of—er—check on 
the people.—Chicago Tribune. 


“What would you do if you -had a bil- 
lion dollars?”’ 

“Oh,” answered the languid man, “I 
don’t see why I should expect to prove 
apy exception tothe rule. I should prob- 
ably go to one of the usual extremes, and 
either buy yachts, or else walk to save 
car-fare,’’— Washington Star. 





A Salvage Stock of Books 





18,000 Volumes at Half and Less 


We have on sale a tremendous purchase of 18,000 volumes 
of the famous Alta and Acorn editions of standard books which 
we secured from the salvage stock of H. T. Coates & Co., Phila- 
delphia, whose place of business was recently destroyed by fire. 


We were the only purchasers from Boston, and we can promise book- 
lovers a rare bargain treat in the offering. There are over 300 titles 
to choose from, and we will not attempt to list them here. 


Suffice it to say that they are books which always sell at 
25c and 85c per volume, bat you may have unrestricted 
choice from the entire lot at... . Fe Ce ee a 


123c 





R. H. WHITE Co. 











E are showing a splendid line 
of Ladies’ Wash Hid 
Gloves that wash so beau- 


tifully in soap and water. @ W wW 
They come in many colors and give 


great satisfaction, 


both in fit and 


wearing quality. @ ZW ww w 
wf 2 MISS M. F. FISK, 
144 Tremont St. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 


Boston, Mass, 








MRS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 
Mrs, Susan S, Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
S. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 





DORCHESTE K—828, single family house, 10 





rooms, nodern conveniences, in fine order, good 
neighborhood, steam and electrics. Address 
OWNER, 3 Park St., Room 7, Boston. 
INTERPRETER.—A college graduate who 
can write and speak English, French, German, 
Yiddish, Russian, bulgarian, Turkish, Greek,and 
Armenian, wants a situation as clerk, time-keep- 


er, or interpreter, Can give good references, 
Willing to fill any position, Address D. A. 
Richards, 3 Park St., Room 7, Boston. 





LAUNDRY WORK WANTED by an experi. 
enced Armenian for eight years in a laundry at 
Manchester, England. Address John Dosdour 
ian, 68 Arlington St., East Watertown, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK — An Armenian, said to be 
capable, intelligent and honest, wants a place to 
do housework. Can speak some English. Ad- 
dress Charlie Ahmad, 28 Central St., Peabody, 
Mass. 





HOUSEWORK.—Armenian of 26, speaking 
some English, faithful and willing. wants to do 
housework. Address Krikor Parsek, 73 Willow 
St., Lynn, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK,—Amenian with g od refer 
ence wants to dv housework. Address Charlie 
Araian, 106 Plympton St., Cambridge, Mass. 





PROOF-REKADER AND COPY-HOLVER, 
—KExperienced and uncommonly accurate proof- 
reader wants position. Is also a stenographer, 
and has been a court-reporter, a teacher, and 
a writer for the press. Address Miss Mary EK. 
Wilkinson, General Delivery, Boston. 





TEACHING OR LIBRARY WORK.— A 
high-school graduate, highly recommended, and 
with sucessful experience ia both teaching and 
library work, wants employment in one of these 
lines. Address Miss Annie Seitlin, 149 Bloom- 
ingdale St., Chelsea, Mass. 





HOTEL OR STORE —Armenian of 25, speak 
ing English, French, Greek, Turkish, Kussian 
and Arabic, would like a place as waiter in hotel 
or salesman ia store. Address Gabriel Rush- 
douny, 24 Baker St., Lynn, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK. — Armenian woman of 32, 
speaking a little English, with a son tive years 
old, wants a place to do housework. Address 
Mis. Paitzar Leptchipjian, 104 Everett St., Chel- 
sea, Mass, 





FARM OR HOUSE WORK.—English-speak- 
ing Armenian wants work in house or on farm. 
Address Vhilip Sarkisian, 78 Willow St., Lynn, 
Mass. 





GENERAL WORK. — Worthy Armenian, 
married and with two children, is willing to do 
any kind of work. Address Hagop Atamian, 36 
Sherman St, Malden, Mass. 





HOUSE TO LET.—A lady desiring to give up 
housekeeping for one year will rent her house 
fully furnished, to responsible party. House has 
eleven rooms and bath, and is finely located on 
a hill overlooking Boston Harbor. References 
given and required. Address Mrs. R. H. Barrows, 
65 Sawyer Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 





WORK NIGHT AND MORNING.—Armen- 
ian boy of 18, speaking English, wants to work 
nights and mornings for his board and go to 
school. Address Harry Berberian, 751 We tern 
Ave , West Lynn, Mass. 

Bright Armenian boy of 13, speaking English, 
wants to work for his board nights and mornings 
and go toschool. Address 8. H, Josephson,7 1-2 
Martin St., Nash’a, N. H. 

Armenian student of 20, speaking English, 
wants to work night and morning for his board 
(in or near Boston by preference) and go to high 
school. Lady for wnom he has worked says he 
isatreasure. Address K. Madenigi.n, care K. 
— Lawrence Hall, Brattle St., Cambridge, 

ass, 








Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A. M., 
Principal. 


indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 23d year opened Sept. el 
1904. Prepares for all coileges that admits 
women. Write for catalogue. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
55th Annual Session. 











Thorough course. Four 


years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars n 
catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 
21st St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPEGIAL TRAIN 


ON ACCOUNT 


NATIONAL AMERICAN 
Woman Suffrage Asscciation 








The Association meets this year at Port- 
land, Oregon, June 29th to July 5th, and 
the Chicago & North-Western Railway and 
the Union Pacific bave made special 
arrangements for the delegates and their 
friends en route to Portland in special 
Pullman sleeping cars through from Chi- 
cago to Portland without change. 

A special train will probably leave Chi- 
cago station of the Chicago & North-West- 
ern Railway at 11 P. M., Friday June 23d, 
arriving in Portland the morning of June 
27th. This train will travel via Chicago & 
North-Western and Union Pacific lines, 

Round-trip rates, good for ninety days 
from time of starting, only $56.50 from 
Chicago, and correspondingly low rates 
from other points. Double berth in Pull- 
man Standard sleeping car, $14.00; PulJ- 
man tourist sleeping car only $7.00 
(double berth will accommodate two peo- 
ple if desired). Choice of routes return- 
ing. 

All who expect to attend should address 
Lucy E. ANTHONY, Mt. Airy, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., who will furnish all reservations 
for berths, full particulars, etc. 

For booklets, maps, etc., address Mr. 
W. B. KnIskerN, P. T. M., Chicago & 
North-Western Railway, Chicago, IIl., or 
Mr. E. L. Lenox, G. P. A., Union Pacific 
R. R., Omaha, Neb. 





MISS E. G. SMITH, Vienna Scalp and Face 
Specialist, 874 Broadway, New York. 

nd —a ~y scientific care given to 
all diseases o e scalp and face, also massag 
and electrical treatment. : “4 
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THE HEARTH FIRE. 

BY HENRY VAN DYKE. 
When the logs are burning free, 
Then the fire is full of glee. 
When each heart gives out its besr, 
Then the talk is full of zest. 
Light your fire and never fear, 
Life was made for love and cheer. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


NEW YORE. 


Among the many celebrations of Miss 
Antbony’s 85th birthday, that of the Kirgs 
County Political Equality League at a 
dinner in the Hanover Club was one of 
the most briliiant. At one end of the 
room was a picture of Miss Anthony, gar- 
landed with green and draped with a large 
American flag, and in the center of the 
long table was the big birthday cake, bear- 
ing eighty-five yellow candles, and topped 
witha tiny orange tree. Each guest got 
a little yellow piece of it, and many bore 
away yellow candles for a souvenir. 

The guests who responded to toasts 
were iutroduced by Miss Ida M. Craft, the 
League’s president. They included many 
distioguished women, each giving some 
word of special interest to an attentive 
audience, Miss Anthouy sent a letter of 
greeting, read by Mrs. Mary E. Firmin, 
which evoked a murmur of applause, 
Two songs were sung by Miss Bessie Ray- 
mond, 

Mrs. Nathan, president of the Consum- 
ers’ League, made the opening address. 
*“*Menocracy’’ was her subject, the title 
being coined to express a government ‘‘of 
men, for men, and by men.’’ Mrs. Nathan 
recalled several examples of dishouest deal- 
ings made possible by present methods 
of trade and government. The men who 
have brought it about are considered, she 
said, the pride of the country. Directors 
of great trusts give of their millions to 
universities:and churches, and the educa- 
tors and the clergy of the land come into 
their power. Women should be able to 
vote in an effort to alter these conditions. 

Mrs. Rhetta Child Dorr, editor of the 
N. Y. Evening Post woman’s page, froma 
series of newspaper clippings traced the 
changing attitude of the country toward 
suffrage since the fifties. It has been 
much improved. 

One of the features of the program was 
the toast responded to by Mrs. Philip 
Carpenter, president of the New York 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. 
Carpenter dealt with the woman who is 
only ignorant on the point of political 
equality, and did it very cleverly through 
a dialogue between two women on a trol- 
ley-car. 

Miss Sadie American, whose name is 
identified with the movement for child- 
ren’s playgrounds, talked of ‘‘The Rising 
Tide.” Political equality is flooding the 
country, she said, with the same inevita- 
bility as the rising tide. 

Among some of the most brilliant 
speeches of the evening was one substi- 
tuted on the regular program for the ex- 
pected toast by the Rev. James Darling- 
ton, who was unable to attend. Mrs, 
Mary Church Terrell spoke on the negro 
question, Miss Anthony, she said, was 
doubly dear to ber because she bad helped 
to emancipate not alone her sex, but ber 
race. It seemed to be more than a coinci- 
dence that the birthdays of Miss Anthony 
aud Abrabam Lincoln were only a few 
days apart. 

The last speaker was Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, president of the International 
Woman Suffrage Association. The diners 
greeted her with the Chautauqua salute. 
Mrs. Catt talked eloquently of ‘‘Scare- 
crows,’’ interpreted to mean the stories 
that anti-suffragists are telling, particular- 
ly through the press, to frighten away pos 
sible converts to the cause. People have 
stopped trying to frighten suffrage women 
themselves, Mrs, Catt said, and have taken 
to setting up scarecrows for the others. 
She explained several specific scarecrows 
to show that there is nothing in them but 
straw. When women finally vote, it will 
not be wisely and intelligently aod unani- 
mously always, but they will share equ+lly 
the abilities and disabilities of men, and 
be able jointly to administer with them 
in government. 
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CONNECTICUT. 





MERIDEN, CONN., MARCH, 1905. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The P. EK. Club of Meriden celebrated 
Miss Anthony’s 85th birthday Feb. 27 with 
an interesting program, in charge of Miss 
Ella Wiard, who made special effort to 
have it attractive. The members of the 
Club gave papers relating to Miss An- 
thony’s life-work, personality, and charac- 
ter. Personal reminiscences also were 
given. Miss Mary J. Rogers, president of 
the Club, who in years past had enter- 
tained Miss Anthony, said she was a de 
lightful guest, accepting the hospitalities 
in an easy, home-like manner that won 
the heart of her hostess. Miss Wiard 





read an excellent, scholarly paper by Dr. 
Alexander Wilder of Newark, N. J., who 
was an early pioneer in the suffrage move- 
ment. His paper was greatly enjoyed by 
the Club, and a vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to him. 

The paper given by Frances Ellen Burr 
before the Equal Rights Club of Hart- 
ford and published in the Hartford Times 
was read, and proved of great interest. 
Miss Burr is a charming writer, and upon 
whatever subject she enlarges, the work 
is done well and to the point. Pictures 
of Miss Anthony, copies of her best pho- 
tograph by Artist Brown, were distributed 
as souvenirs, 

The afternoon was one of the most en- 
joyable the Club has bad in years. All 
were glad to honor Miss Anthony; and 
may the sunshine of her declining years 
be bright to the end—bright with the 
tender love of a host of fiiends who are 
grateful for ber life-work! 

A. A. TRUESDELL, Press Supt. 


NEBRASKA. 





TABLE Rock, NEB., MARCH 27, 1905. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

How to reach more people when we 
celebrate the anniversaries of our great 
leaders, bas been a study with us for 
years, and we feel we have partially 
solved the problem in our recent celebra- 
tion of Miss Anthony's birthday. 

We secured the assembly room of the 
high school, and took the history of Ne- 
braska in the following order: Discovery 
aud Territorial history, State history, con- 
stitutional history, educational history. 
These were given in papers of five min- 
utes each by the class in Civics. ‘‘The 
History of Woman Suffrage in Nebraska’”’ 
was given in an excellent paper by a mem- 
ber of the graduating class. Miss An- 
thony’s work in the State was well brought 
out, references being made to ‘‘Life and 
Work of Susan B. Anthony”’’ and a per- 
sonal letter received by the writer in re- 
gard to her work in Nebraska, Miss Mar- 
garet Engberg, teacher in the eighth 
grade, sent a paper on Miss Anthony’s 
life, in which she brought out her work 
in the temperance and anti-slavery move- 
ments, and her early life as a teacher on 
down to the present time. She referred 
especially to her work in our State. The 
pictures of Miss Anthony and Mrs, Stan- 
ton were presented to the school, 

A map drawing contest closed the pro- 
gram—the pupils of the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades participating. Appro- 
priate musical selections were rendered. 
The room was beautifully decorated in 
our color, aud was literally packed with 
people. A letter was read from the 
county superintendent of schools express- 
ing regrets that the unfavorable weather 
prevented his attending. At the close re- 
freshments were served, 

AMANDA J, MARBLE, 
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ILLINOIS 
CuicaGo, MAkcH 9, 1905. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Chicago Political Equality League 
devoted about half its March public meet- 
ing last Saturday to Susan B. Anthony, 
and the other half to ‘‘The Humanities as 
Factors of Civilization.’’ Dr. Julia Holmes 
Smith presided, the president, Mrs, Raw- 
son, being absent. 

Judge James B. Bradwel!!, who bas had 
more laws passed in Illinois in the inter st 
of women than has any other person, said 
in sending his regrets for necessary ab- 
sence, ‘*Miss Anthony bas never flinched.”’ 

Judge Charles B. Waite, long associated 
with the suffrage cause in I[ilinois, said 
Mrs. Stanton and Miss Authony were so 
linked together in their work that it seems 
almost improper tu mention one without 
the other. 

Mrs. Elizabeth J. Loomis said, ‘Miss 
Authony’s first address in Chicago was on 
‘Temperance,’ ”’ 

Dr. Frances Dickinson called attention 
to the importance always attached by Miss 
Anthony to financial independence for 
women. 

Miss Julia C. Lathrop, of Hull House, 
introduced to give the address of the day, 
first spoke of Miss Anthony as follows: 
‘‘No ove can be present at such a meeting 
as this withont wanting to express one’s 
personal sense of obligation to Miss An- 
thony. Much as she has made us all her 
debtors by the actual legal recognitions 
she has again and again secured for wo- 
man, yet we owe her most for showing 
the sweetness and sympathy of a great 
life, long years of sternest tuil and ceaseless 
struggle, borne in a noble, unselfish spirit 
always in command of itself, never em- 
bittered, never faithless, and growing 
always finer and more benign, Few hu- 
man beings are able to make so amply 
this double contribution to the world.” 

Miss Lathrop then spoke upon “The 
Humanities,’ saying among other things: 

The encouraging sign of the present 
time is the growing conviction of the val. 
ue of human life even at its lowest ebb. 





Delinquents ought not to be made worse 
than before by legal means. The insane 
ought to be treated as sick and in a hospi- 
tal, not merely as in a prison, It is im- 
possible to do away with evils by increas- 
ing asylums. Improvement must be by 
preventing bad conditions, through edu- 
cation, more and more education, a study 
of conditions. 

She dwelt particularly upon conditions 
that produce tuberculosis. 

The next public meeting of the League 
will be held April 1. Prof. Oscar L. 
Triggs will speak upon “Sentiments and 
Ideals,’’ and Mrs. Lillian D. Duncanson 
upon “Current Suffrage Events.” 

The suffrage bills in the Legislature are 
receiving a great deal more attention this 
year from clubs and club women than 
ever before. Mrs. Catharine Waugh Mc- 
Culloch is giving much time to the bills. 

E. A. M, 


MRS. VARNEY AT TUSCOLA, 
Tusco.La, ILL., MARcH 7, 1905. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Rev. Mecca Marie Verney, of Clinton, 
Illinois, addressed the Tuscola Woman’s 
Club, Feb. 26, her subject being ‘The 
Silent Partner.’’ The clubmembers and 
their friends were present—one hundred 
of Tuscola’s representative women, Mrs. 
Varney also lectured at the First Presby- 
terian Church, to a crowded house, on the 
following Sunday evening, on ‘The Citi- 
zen Mother.’’ At both of these meetings 
she developed the idea of full suffrage for 
women, speaking at length of the position 
of woman now as compared with that of 
fifty years ago. The people of Tuscola 
were delighted with both addresses, and 
I cannot speak too highly of them. They 
were strong, forceful, of highest character 
in every respect. The executive commit- 
tees have been congratulated on having 
secured the services of Mrs. Varney. 

Mrs. Varney is unusually attractive in 
personal appearance, and at once gained 
the sympathy of her hearers. 

ELLA NILEs, 
Sec. Tuscola Woman’s Club. 


SWIMMING 
CLASSES 


IN 








RE-OPENED MARCH 1 


The Allen Gymnasium 
42 and 44 St. Botolph St., 


BOSTON. 


One who cannot swim is never safe 
in a boat. He may escape danger by 
chance, many times, but it is by chance. 
The younger children learn to swim the 
better. A beautiful Pool of sparkling 
water, an expert and kindly instructor, 
temperate water, aspray and rub-down 
after the lesson, insure success and safety. 

Classes may now be formed. Circulars, 
Telephone 22006 B. B. 


MARY E, ALLEN, 
$ 


Store (2) News. 


Ladies’ Tailoring Dept 


Cloth 
ments to Measure. 








Costumes and Outside Gar- 


Spring and Summer Styles now ready 


Macullar Parker 
COMPANY 
400 Washington Street 


Take Elevator at Left of Entrance. 

















FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London 


The organ of “The Friends of Russjan 
Freedom,’’ edited by DAvip SosKicr 
and J. F.GrReEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Ray- 
evsky, 233 Henry St., New York City. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD UsE 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
‘9 lbs. of best bread in 8 
ninutes. Sold subject to 
trial and apocoess. Senda 
for Booklet. Ag’te wanted 
scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
\CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

$2nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelpbia, Pa 











NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harzret Tartor Urron and Exizasern J. Hauser. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madi Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
President, Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE Sr WELL 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. . . - Park Street, hag 
Vice-President at-Large, Mrs. CaARRI£ CHAPMAN CATT, ‘Treasurer, Mrs HARRI PTO: 
e Osborne, 206 West 57th St., New York City. . m6 *warrem, Obie’ 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KaTE M. GoRDON, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 
Auditors { Miss Lavra CLAY. Lexington, Ky. 
* | Dr. Copa Smita Eaton, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 











The 37th annual Convention of the National American Woman Suffrage Associa. 


tion will be held at Portland, Oregon, June 29th to July 5th. Please note the change 
of date. For particulars concerning the program, write to Miss Kate M. Gordon, 1800 
Prytania St., New Orleans, La. For information concerning railroad rates, address 
Miss Lucy E, Anthony, Chairman of Railroad Rates, 7443 Devon Street, Mount Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Miss Anthony announces a rate of $56.50 from Chicago and return, 
and is confident that reasonable fates from eastern points to Chicago, and from points 
west of Chicago to Portland, will be secured. 





The executive committee of of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association met at the 
Colonial Hotel in Cleveland, Friday, March 10. It was unanimously voted to ask the 
next State Legislature to submit to the voters of the State a constitutional amendment, 
providing for full suffrage for women. Ohio women cannot get municipal, tax-paying, 
or any form of partial State suffrage becanse of a provision of the State Constitution 
which prohibits ‘class legislation.”” Work will be commenced immediately to influ- 
ence members and prospective members of the next Legislature. The younger women 
at the executive committee meeting listened deiightedly to Mrs. Rosa L. Segur’s account 
of suffrage work done in Toledo. Mrs. Bissell, of Toledo, was at the meeting, ber first 
since her return from Europe last fall. Mrs, Martha H. Elwell, so well known to the 
older workers the country over, was also present. Mrs. Elwell conveyed to the 
ladies the love and good wishes of Mrs. Louisa Southworth, who was ill. We trust 
she may speedily recover. Mrs. Emma S. Olds, of Elgin; Dr. Sarah P. Gaston, of 
Niles; and Elizabeth J. Hauser, were also present. 





Mrs. Upton and Mrs, Segur remained over night in Cleveland to attend the annual 
banquet of the Equal Franchise Club, of which Mrs, Sarah M. Perkins is president 
The banquet was held at Hotel Euclid. The new suffrage club recently organized in 
Cleveland by Miss Laura Clay and Mrs. Upton has already added five new members. 
Ohio has another new club to report—this one at Mineral Ridge, a smali town in 
Trumbull county, was organized Jately, Miss Clay and Mrs. Upton having addre-sed a 
meeting of ladies arranged by Mrs. Margaret Edwards. Mrs, Upton addressed the 
pupils of the Mineral Ridge schools the same afternoon, 


There seems to be an awakening in the South on our question. Every little while 
a letter comes to Headquarters from some person, hitherto unheard of, expressing 
interest in our cause, and showing a willingness to do some work fur it. May this 
interest increase! 





The Woman Citizen is the name of an exceedingly bright and attractive little 
campaign paper, issued by the Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Association, and edited 
by Mrs. Jeannette S. French. Rhode Island suffragists are working for Presidential 
suffrage, and the Massachusetts ‘‘Antis’’ have generously circulated their literature in 
the Rhode Island Legislature. The Rhode Island wowen evidently think it is time to 
‘talk back,”’ hence The Woman Citizen. We note, with satisfaction, the dignified 
utterances of the little paper, and wish it Godspeed. 





Whether the Illinois women succeed in carrying their suffrage measure through 
the Legislature or not, a wonderful educational work will have been accomplished. 
Mrs. Deenen, wife of the Governor, received the women visitors to the Legislature, 
at the Executive Mansion, after the Hearing on March 14, and in the evening Senator 
and Mrs. Dixon gave a reception to enable the ladies to meet personally the mem- 
bers of the Senate. There were speakers at the hearing from all the leading 
organizations of women in the State. It can never be truthfully said in Llinois that 
“women do not want to vote.’ A booklet, containing upwards of 300 names of prom- 
inent citizens of Illinois who have favored woman suffrage, has been published under 
the title, ‘A Roll of Honor.”’ 





The Headquarters force rejoice in two of President Roosevelt’s appointments— 
Brutus J. Clay, who was appointed Minister to Switzerland, is our Miss Laura Clay’s 
brother, and Frank H. Mason, advanced from Consul-General to Germany to Consul- 
General to Paris, is a brother of one of our best Ohio suffrage families. 





Miss Anthony and Miss Shaw are enjoying their visit in Florida. They found the 
foliage blighted by recent frosts, but ‘‘such glorious sunshine as will soon make every - 
thing green again,’’ writes Miss Shaw. Miss Anthony stopped over a day and a night 
with her friend Mrs. Bartol in Philadelphia on her way South. During this short stay 
she graced a luncheon and a dinner by her presence, besides making a speech toa 
woman’s club, She is reported as looking very well and being in the best of health. 
Dr. Osler’s theories do not apply to woman suffragists. 





The Rushville (Neb.) Equal Suffrage Club recently celebrated its fifth anniver- 
sary by a splendid meeting at the home of Judge and Mrs. Westover. There were 
speeches and music, a history of the club, and the reading of ‘‘The Emancipation of 
Man.”’ 





It is with profound sorrow that we chronicle the death of two good friends, Wil- 
liam Howland, of Sherwood, N. Y., brother of Miss Emily Howland and the father of 
Miss Isabel Howland, and Mrs. Frances Hunt Brown, of Warren, Ohio. Mr. Howland 
and Miss Isabel went to Atlantic City last August, hoping that there the former might 
regain his usual vigorous health, lost in an attack of grip last winter. Mr. Howland 
was 82 years of age. Mrs, Brown, one of the most valued members of the Warren 
Club, and a well known figure in State Conventions, passed away Friday night, March 
3d, after a few days’ illness of pneumonia. Mrs. Brown will be sadly missed. 


Do You Want a Sound Sleep? 


Do you wish to go to sleep or to toss all night on a poor mattress? 
Nothing so befits a man for the cares of business or social life as sleep, 
and the first essential of sleep is a comfortable mattress. 


TheO.D.Baker Pure Curled Hair Mattresses 


“induce calm, restful sleep.”’ 

















We have made mattresses and upholstered springs for years for the dealers 
here in Boston and elsewhere, and now, in the line of advancement, have taken 
the greatest step of all in offering our unexcelled products direct from factory 
to the consumer, at our warerooms, 25 Sudbury Sireet. 

Come, and we will show you bedding beyond your greatest expectations 


0. D. BAKER & CO. 
25 Sudbury St. Off Haymarket Square 
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